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this booklet in recognition of the contributions 
of the 


LADIES OF NORTHFIELD 


to their families, friends and community. Our 


town is a better place for their energy and 
efforts. 


We know that many more women might have 
been included but the folder is open-ended. We 
hope that the readers will add their own studies 
and reports to the ones we have provided here. 
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REMEMBER THE LADIES OF NORTHFIELD 


PAT White satin shoes and velvet cloak.....Walking Dress of jasper 
Silk.....braid-trimmed and bow-tied Equestrian Costume..... is this a NORTHFIELD 
closet? A peek into earlier closets most probably would reveal just such items. 


A fortunate intruder might find that Lydia Merriman, Indian captivity a dim 
memory, had slipped from her "dark calico gown" Cand a morning of tending simmering 
soup and bubbling clothes and bread and butter making and sick children -- and 
lessons for the girls) into her "purple worsted gown" to discuss the new Meeting 
House. It would not be difficult to envision Rhoda Smith in a fringed Promenade 
Dress, riding to Town Meeting with her father. One might imagine Minnie Bliss, 
tucking up cambric overskirt as she tight-roped across Millers Brook with her 
precioous burdens. Would Sarah Minott, Lottie Evans or Josephine Holton ever have 
donned Turkish Pants and matching flannel dresses for BATHING! Might Adeline 
Alexander have owned a balldress with buttons down the back in ‘the new style’? 


As the rigors of earlier settlements had eased into a less labor intensive 
production of food, clothes and household items, Ladies of the third settlement 
could keep pace with the styles by a visit to Burt’s or Pomeroy’s in town for the 
latest imported fabrics and later on could emulate the ’fashions and costumes’ in 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book". Just as today’s closet of running shoes, warm-ups, jeans and 
suits only partially reveals the realities and complexities of life for a 
contemporary Northfield Lady, so, too, the closets of yesteryear. Visual and verbal 


sources provide a few glimpses but one can only conjecture about the Ladies’ of 
Northfield concessions to the tides of fashion. 


The same paintings, photos, diaries and letters illumine with far greater 
clarity their ability to keep pace with the fashions and demands of society. 
History does not sing of their steadfastness in the principle role of wife and 
mother, of compassion in ministries to the sick, the elderly, the indigent or of an 
ability to face the humdrum with dignity and humor. 


Gently, a zephyr-like rustling of the pages of history occurs. One catches a 
Glimmer of other roles -- teachers whose generosity to community belies smal] 
Salaries; a continuum of quiet activists whose sensitivities promote interest in 
church, civic and social affairs; wives and mothers who assume extra farm and 


business tasks for family support. Their penchant to teach, to understand, to 
console cannot be forgotten. 
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REMEMBER TH 


REMEMBRANCE 


Adeline M. Dutton Alexander 
Martha Sawyer Alexander 
Mary Mattoon Arthur 

Rhoda Smith Bardwel | 

Eliza and Mary Ann Belcher 
Minnie Bliss 

Alice Briesmaster 

Sarah Mattoon Field Childs 
Ada Starr Colton 

Priscilla Colton Carrol | 
Lydia T. Doolittle, Belding, Chapin 
Mary Dalton 

Lottie Evans 

Clarissa Field 

Nettie Gilbert 

Evelyn S. Hall 

Mrs. C. L. Holton, Mrs. Ralph Gibson 
Ethel Jackson 

Virginia Leach 

Janet Mabie 

Ina Merriman 

Lydia H. Stebbins Merriman 
Dorothy Miller 

Sarah Minott 

Maude Montaque 

Betsey Moody 

Bess Moore 

Evelyn Parker 

Constancia G. Podlenski 
Emma Fitt Powel] 

Gertrude Starkweather 
Abigail Stratton 

Mary T. Stratton 

Rhoda Field Washburn 
Bernice Webster 

Mira Wilson 

Union School 
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NORTH 


REMEMBRANCER 


Grace Randal | 
Alice Lord 
Rosa Johnston 
Rosa Johnston 
Bolton 
Rosa Johnston 
Briesmaster Family 
Rosa Johnston 
Evangel ine Cook 
Phyllis Derigon, E. Cook 
Lucille Bolton 
Ruth Stebbins 
Lois Stearns 
Rosa Johnston 
Betty Mayberry 
Ruth Ellison 
Brenda Gibson 
Agnes, Eugene Hammond 
Joel Fowler 
Kenneth Clapp 
Barbara Mennard 
Rosa Johnston 
Carolyn Spencer 
Rosa Johnston 
Esther Leonard 
Elsie Scott 
Elisabeth Baker 
Seth Parker 
Helen Podlenski 
Children of Emma Powel] 
Hazel Kimbal] 
Alice Lord 
Rosa Johnston 
Rosa Johnston 
Hugh, Genevieve Eastman 
William Morrow 
Rosa Johnston 
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ADELINE DUTTON ALEXANDER 


July 25, 1830 - November 16, 1904 


Adeline M.D. Alexander was born in the Dutton mansion on Main Street. She was 
the daughter of Timothy and Adeline Maynard Dutton, grandaughter of Timothy B. and 
Mary Williams Dutton and great ograndaughter of Esquire Timothy and Martha 
Bartholomew Dutton. All the Dutton men were merchants, deacons of the church, all 
occupying offices of trust and honor in the town. 


Adeline returned to Northfield from Edington, Illinois in the middle 1830s 


after her mother and two brothers died. She became a ward of Elisha Alexander and 
his wife Cynthia. 


Adeline attended the local school and was a good student. She was tall and 


spare. With her red hair she was a very attractive lady. In the early 1850s she 
taught school. 


Elisha Alexander’s wife Cynthia died in 1871. He was a very respected man -- 


selectman several times and sheriff. Elisha died in 1876 leaving his estate to 
Adeline. 


In 1888 Adeline gave $1,000 toward the new Congregational Church. In 1897 she 
gave money for the historical markers in town. She was afraid the children would 
forget their heritage. On the dedication day Adeline was absent. 


Adeline died in 1904. Her will was long but very explicit. She gave away 
$15,190 -- some to her family and friends, some for special charities and $5,000 to 
the Town of Northfield to build a house for the ladies of Northfield to meet in, to 
be called Alexander Hall. By 1910 a new high school was built and Alexander Hal] 
was part of it. The Alexander fund put $6,963.36 toward the cost of the school. 


Adeline was certainly an outstanding woman, and a generous contributor to her 
town. 
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MARTHA SAWYER ALEXANDER 


Martha Alexander was born December 13, 1826, the fourth of ten children born to 
Asahel and Hannah Stratton Sawyer. Her father was a mechanic, an enterprising 
occupation for the time. He also served the town of Northfield as a selectman. 
Martha married Caleb Alexander, the third son of Samuel and Elvira Field Alexander, 
also of Northfield, on January 1, 1849 or 1850. Her grandfather, Abner Sawyer, was 
a comb manufacturer and also a selectman in Northfield. Martha had a sister Elvira 
who married Apollos Morgan. Another sister Lucy married Elisha Stratton. Her 
sister Ellen married Edwin Stratton. A brother Asahel married Delia Morgan. 


In the 1850 census, Caleb was listed as a laborer. Caleb and Martha Alexander 
moved to Springfield, Massachusetts at about this time. According to the 1900 
census, Martha lived with her sister Lucy, Mrs. Elisha Stratton, in Northfield. 
Caleb predeceased his wife, dying in 1893. Martha Sawyer Alexander died about 1903. 


In her will, signed March 3, 1903, she mentioned several nieces and nephews. 
Another amount was given to a Springfield church and its people. To the Ladies 
Benevolent Society of Northfield Farms, she left a sum towards the interest and 
repair of the library building. Also, the old family clock of the Alexander family 
was to be set up in the library building. Money for moving and setting up this 
clock was to be paid for from her estate. A portion of her estate went to the town 
of Northfield as a fund, the income to be used "in taking care of the worthy poor of 


said town who are Protestants with preference being given to those residing in 
Northfield Farms." 


MARY MATTOON, MUDGEE, FORD, ARTHUR 


January 27, 1807 - February 10, 1879 


Mary Mattoon was the first born daughter of Hezekiah and Penelope Lyman 
Mattoon, who lived on Main Street, Northfield, in a house now gone on the north 
corner of Main Street and Meadow Street. She married John Mudge, son of John and 
Sarah Field Mudge of Winchester, New Hampshire. 


Mary’s husband had come to live with his maternal grandparents, Walter and 
Piana Pettee Field in the upper Farms following the early death of his parents. We 
are not sure where Mary and John lived after their marriage. We -do know that he was 
involved in the settlement of his grandfather’s estate c. 1822. John died in 1833 
and Sarah was married in 1838 to Samuel Ford of Troy, New York, and probably moved 
to that state with her new husband. Following his death she married for the third 
time, November 1, 1870, the minister Rev. William Arthur of Troy, New York. Rev. 
Arthur was the father of then General Chester Arthur. Chester A. Arthur became 
President of the United States on the sudden death of President Garfield in 1881. 


There is no record of Chester Arthur’s ever coming to Northfield to visit his 


stepmother. Parsons, in his history of Northfield, does indicate that he was 
generous to his stepmother. 


Mary Mattoon inherited a part of her father’s estate on Beers Mountain selling 
her interest in it in 1836. She returned to Northfield following her last husband’s 
death and kept house for her bachelor brother, John Mattoon. 


Mary died in 1879 and is buried in Center Cemetery. If relationship, even a 
collateral one, to the most important man in the country is a claim to fame, then 
Mary Mattoon, Mudge, Ford, Arthur was famous and, worthy of our note, as a 
Northfield lady with a niche in our nation’s history. 


Note: Northfield’s contacts with Presidents and their ladies is limited. 
President Theodore Roosevelt did come to the town but Mrs. Roosevelt was not with 
him. Eleanor Roosevelt and Grace Coolidge were here for short visits in the 1900s 
and Josie Lincoln Holton of West Northfield was Abraham Lincoln’s cousin. 
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RHODA W. CSMITHS BARDWELL 


January 24, 1775 - February 13, 1818 


Rhoda, a lady of Northfield, is famillar to us from her portrait which was 
given to the Pocumtuck Valley Museum by her daughter Mrs. C.E.B. Allen. Daughter of 
Capt. Reuben and Catherine (Wright) Smith, she lived on the family’s 100 acres on 
Beers Mountain in the Northfield Upper Farms. 


The road ‘to Reuben Smith’s mountain farm’ was a landmark on many early deeds. 


The house is long gone but it must have commanded a panoramic view of the 
Connecticut River Valley and the Gill farmland. 


Rhoda and four other Farms girls attended the newly opened Deerfield Academy. 
All the Smith girls ’married well’, two moving to Brookfield, Vermont, and Joanna 
becoming Mrs. Deacon Ebenezer Hinsdale Williams of Deerfield in 1792. Rhoda may 
have met her husband, Henry Bardwell, on a visit to this sister’s family or when she 
attended the Academy in 1800. At any rate, they were married September 22, 1807 and 
‘settled on the old (Bardwell) homestead’, now called Allen house. They had one 
daughter, Catherine Elizabeth, born in 1812, who eventually gave over i100 objects to 
the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association Museum; household items, needlework, 


costume and crockery pieces. Among them are items specifically identified as 
belonging to Rhoda Smith. 


Oil portrait of Rhoda, c. 1794 

Rhoda’s wedding shoes, 1807 

Mourning Piece worked by Rhoda 

Bandbox belonging to Rhoda 

Plume worn by Rhoda before 1807 

Fan owned by Rhoda 

Earrings owned by Rhoda before 1807 

Table knives, belonged to Rhoda when married in 1807 
Needle Case used by Rhoda 


The folk art portrait shows a fashionably dressed young woman from a 
comfortable, if not well-to-do family. Rhoda, the sixth daughter, was 19 in 1794 
when it was painted - 13 years before her marriage to Henry Bardwell. Rhoda must 
have kept close contact with her Smith family as the C.E.B. Allen donations to 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association Include pieces that belong to her 
grandparents, parents, aunts and sisters. Perhaps Rhoda was the family member with 


a sense of history who treasured her heritage and imbued her daughter with a respect 
for the past. 


The portrait raises a number of questions - 


-who painted it, and where are the paints, if they exist today? 
-what other Northfield ladies had their portrait painted? 


A search should be made for they are important historical documents. 
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MARY ANN AND ELIZA BELCHER 


Today it is doubtful if anyone remembers the Belcher family. The only visible 
evidence of their presence in Northfield is the fountain (monument) moved to its 
current location in 1960, just north of the Town Hall driveway. 


Mary Ann born in 1825, and Eliza in 1832, lived with their batchelor brother, 
William, in a Main Street home acquired by their grandfather, a Boston tailor when 
he married a Northfield girl. Eliza was an elementary school teacher for years. 
Mary Ann spent her days dress-making, an important occupation in the period before 
the Sears & Roebuck catalog. Both were active members of First Church Unitarian. 


Upon their deaths in the early 1900s, it was learned that the Town of 
Northfield was a beneficiary in several ways. School District #1 received the 
interest from $2,000 as well as the Northfield Village Improvement Society to be 
used in the care and replacement of trees along Main Street. 


The most interesting of their bequests was the $2,000 to the town for 
construction of a drinking fountain to be called the “Belcher Fountain" and placed 


at the entrance to Warwick Avenue, “it’s construction to be both useful and 
ornamental". 


It was erected in the summer of 1909 and was unveiled and presented to the town 
on Tuesday, September 14th with an appropriate ceremony, speech by Dr. Wood and 
acceptance for the town by Mr. S. C. Holton. 


In looking back, these “maiden ladies" seem to have personified the ideal of 


Victorian womanhood; service to their church and neighbor, love of home, and pride 
in community. 


MINNIE BLISS 


June 7, 1867 turned out to be an exciting day for the pupils in District School 
#9 located on the bank of Millers Brook near the corner of Gulf Road and Old Wendel | 
Road. 


It was raining but otherwise no different from any other school day. Miss 
Minnie Bliss, the teacher, was busy hearing the older students recite their 
‘times-tables’, while the younger boys and girls were practicing their letters and 
reading the lesson she had assigned. 


By afternoon the storm had increased to a downpour, the little stream behind 
the school had become a raging torrent, the water level had risen to the level of 
the floor of the school room, now an island in a large and dangerous pond. In fact 
the brook had risen so fast and run so violently it had taken out the bridge and saw 
mill just east of the school along with the bridge the students had crossed that 
morning to get to school. : 


Minnie Bliss is credited with calming the fears of the children until a 
neighbor, the father of three of the pupils, could reach the stranded group. 


He, with Miss Bliss’s help, carried the pupils to safety across the swollen 


stream using as a bridge the trunk of a tree which had conveniently fallen across 
the brook. 


It was a day that none of them forgot -- not the teacher, the neighbor, or the 
pupils. The story of this amazing rescue was repeated through the generations and 
has become a part of the recorded history of Northfield. 


ALICE JEANETTE Cdeveer> BRIESMASTER 
188t7— 1987 


Born in Brooklyn, New York, Alice Briesmaster was a graduate of St. John’s 
Hospital School of Nursing in that city. 


In her youth and into her early married life she spent summers at her parents’ 
Octogon Cottage on Wanamaker Road in Northfield. 


She met her future husband, Frederick Briesmaster, a delegate to a summer 
conference, while on a hike with friends to "Lovers Retreat". 


With four children to support, the "Great Depression" necessitated Alice and 
Frederick Briesmaster to move from Long Island, New York, to Northfield and the 
opportunity for self-employment. 


In 1933 she and her husband purchased the former Kelavista Inn at i180 Main 
Street. Renamed the Valley Vista Inn, it was operated as a family business seven 
days a week, year around, for thirty-five years. 


During that period the Valley Vista provided many services: meals for town and 
tourist patrons, overnight and vacation lodging, banquets, wedding receptions and 
dinners for weekly service club meetings. The Inn also donated the catering for 
many church functions. For many years students from the Northfield School for Girls 
enjoyed the “off campus" snack room and supervised “dates” in the dining rooms. 


The preceding was accomplished under the management of Alice Briesmaster 
through the difficulties of a depression, floods, a hurricane and World War II. 


Many high school, college students and townspeople were employed at the Valley 
Vista at a time when employment opportunities in town were rare. 


She was a member of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, where she sang in 
the choir, The Fortnightly and the American Legion Auxiliary. Alice Briesmaster had 
an avid interest in town affairs. 


Although she had done considerable traveling, Northfield to her was the most 
beautiful place on earth. 
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PRISCILLA COLTON CARROLL 


May is, 1908 = dulye2s, 1987 


Priscilla was the youngest of the three daughters born to our 
parents, Joseph R. and Ada Starr Colton. She graduated from Northfield 
Seminary and Brattleboro Business School and she spent one year at the 
University of Vermont. 


All her adult life Priscilla was much interested in the early 
history of Northfield. Frequently, she and our father took long walks 
tracing the roads and dwelling sites mentioned in the Temple and Sheldon 
History of Northfield. And, she spent many hours working with him in 
promoting the organization of an historical society and in sorting and 
cataloging items given to the Society. 


After the death of our father, Priscilla successfully carried on 
his insurance business for thirty years. 


Although Priscilla was not a “society-minded" person, she enjoyed 
the many friendships that she made during the fifty years that she was a 
member of the Order of the Eastern Star. She was a quiet person, always 
eager and ready to do whatever she could for others. 


Priscilla Colton was born in the house located at 181 Main Street. 
Built on the site of the first house in East Northfield, the Carrol] 
homestead is constructed of local brick and stone. 


She worked in the Keene Tax Collector’s Office and in the Alumni 


Office of the Northfield Seminary. On March 17, 1946, Priscilla married 
Harold J. Carroll. 
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SARAH CMATTOONS. FIELD, CHILDS 
ADG UE ZO, LOO (es Malchecle mio 


Sarah Mattoon was newly engaged to be married to Matthew Clesson at the time of 
the “French and Indian" attack on Deerfield in 1704. Seventeen year old Sarah was 
captured that day and taken to Canada where she remained for seven years. 


A romantic tale of those years suggests she received a vision which gave her 
hope and strength to flee from her captors. On her return to Deerfield she found 
her suitor had been killed and when his estate had been probated she had been named 
"to share and share alike" his wordly goods with his brothers and sisters. This bit 
of evidence indicates the strength of the belief of the people left behind in 1704 


that the captives would return home, as well as an expression of Matthew’s love for 
Sarah. 


The records show that Sarah Mattoon and Zechariah Field were married December 
2i, 1711. In 1716 they moved to Northfield where they raised a large family of ten 
children in a fortified house on south Main Street. 


Governor Belcher was entertained there in 1735 when his entourage came to the 
conference with the Caghnawagas, or western Indians, went on to inspect Fort Dummer 
and returned to Hadley via Northfield. An account of the trip gives the hours, 
mileage and the route the group took. This visit must have taxed Sarah’s skills as 


a hostess, it being the first reported visit of a Governor to the western part of 
the province. 


A high chest of drawers, once owned by Sarah Mattoon Field, is presently in the 
Dwight house at Historic Deerfield. This so-called ‘Hawks’ type chest may have come 
to Northfield with her and returned there when she married Deacon Samuel! Childs, 
four years after Zechariah’s death. Sarah died March 21, 1752. 


What difficulties, what challenges, what dangers, what suffering, what sights 
she must have seen. What satisfactions, what joys she must have had in her 65 
years. This lady who lived on the edge of the frontier left a legacy of strength 
and perserverance to her sons and daughters which they in turn passed on to their 
descendants, the community leaders of the generations that fol lowed. 
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SARAH CLARE 
Sarah Clark played an unusual role in the establishment of the town. 


When the 2nd Deed to land to become Northfield was bought by William Clark and 
Joseph Parsons from the Indians in 1673, a Sarah Clark signed as witness. William, 
a member of the Proprietors Committee and later the surveyor who laid out the town, 
was eventually clerk for the committee. 


We believe that the deed was signed in Northampton as it was, according to 
record, not delivered to Northfield until 1675. The Sarah Clark who signed could 
have been William’s wife or his daughter, as both were named Sarah. Parsons, in his 
history of Northfield, suggests it was the daughter because one of the Native 
Americans signing was Asogoa, daughter of Souanett, ’the true and proper owner of 
that parcel of land at Nallahamcomgon’. 


Daughter Sarah would have been 14 years old in 1673. This makes political 
sense for the white men to have asked a young white woman to sign the document along 
with a young Native American woman. Women often were part of tribal governmental 
decision-making. In contrast, the white woman’s role was in the home. Perhaps 
Sarah’s father was showing off his daughter’s accomplishments, for few girls of the 
day could have signed their name but would have used an X or mark. 


If it was wife Sarah, called in from her household tasks witnessing this 
important signing, she was probably well aware of the significance of the event as 
well as the drama of the occasion, Pampetekene, “a squaw who was Mashepetots 
daughter," also signed the deed. The reference to her as a Squaw may indicate she 
was a mature woman. If so, it may have been wife Sarah who was the witness. 


It makes little difference which Sarah witnessed the deed. It is the role of a 
white woman representing all the white women on the frontier showing off her ability 
to write when she signed her name that is important. 


William Clark never moved to the land in Northfield which he was given for his 
work in establishing the town. Present day legendary ‘Capt. Kidd’s Island’ is noted 


in old records as Clark’s Island and was part of the land in the Farms he was 
allotted. 


We can only surmise that the color, the drama, and the characters who tgook 
part in the signing ceremony made an impact on the Sarah who did sign and that she 
listened to the stories of the development of the town of Northfield, its trials, 
abandonment, and resettlements with interest and a fondness. 
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ADA STARR COLTON 
18 (Ge 9 19 


My mother was born in 1876, the year of the International Centennial Exposition 


held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


She came to Northfield, an eighteen year-old girl, to attend the Northfield 
Seminary. During her days as a student she met my father, Joseph R. Colton and they 
were married at the Congregational Church by Dr. C. I. Scofield in January, 1899. I 
have heard mother say that the thermometer did not get up to zero at all that day -- 
ceal winter weather! They lived always and raised their three daughters in the 
Colton Family homestead at 181 Main Street. 


All her life mother was active in the church and town activities. She was a 
fifty-year member of the Northfield Grange, a member of the Village Improvement 
Society, the Northfield Garden Club and the Northfield Historical Society. Mother 
was particularly interested in genealogy and spent many hours tracing the branches 
of her family and my father’s family back to their origins in England and Scotland. 


Mother’s chief claim to fame was her longevity. She lived for one hundred and 
three years. Only one other person in Northfield has lived longer: Mrs. Podlenski, 
who died in 1985 at the age of 106. 


During the last twenty years of her life Mother was blind. She amused herself 
by making up inspirational verses. She held the verses in her mind until somebody 


could write them down as she repeated them. One of her shorter poems, 
"Appreciation," follows: 


Oh, the thoughtfulness of a friend 
A bit of kindly help to lend 

and make the way a little lighter 
and the day a good bit brighter 


How the memory of it glows 

As appreciation of it grows! 
Who can tell how far it reaches 
Or to whom a lesson teaches! 


Our Lord knows the real worth 

of kindnesses done on earth, 

For their influence will last 
‘Til time and the earth are past. 


On her one-hundredth birthday my sister and brother-in-law, Priscilla and 
Harold Carroll, who lived with Mother, gave a little party for her, inviting only 
her relatives and nearest neighbors. Later in speaking of thé party Mother said to 
me, “They say, “how wonderful to be a hundred!’ I can tell you that it’s no fun." 
Although during her lifetime Mother saw vast changes in every field of endeavor - 
Agriculture, utilities, electronics, transportation, etc., her faith, home, and 
family remained the center of her life. 
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MARY E. DALTON 
October 17,1892 - January 11, 1957 


Mary Dalton did nothing flashy or spectacular in her life. Like so many unsung 
heroines, she did her chosen work with love and dedication. Superintendent F. 
Sumner Turner said, “She was a dependable teacher." 


The daughter of John H. and Johanna (Dale) Dalton, she had one brother, Bill. 
The family lived on East Street and Mary made her home there all of her life. She 
attended Northfield schools and graduated from Northfield High School. After that 
she went to Northfield Seminary and in 1912 she attended the Hyannis Summer School. 


That September she began her teaching career at No. 6 School on the mountain. 
Her salary was eight dollars a week. She boarded nearby with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Piper. Later she taught at Northfield Farms School. 


In 1918 she came to teach at the old Center School which was at the corner of 
Main and School Streets where the fire station now stands. She remained there until 


the school burned in the late thirties. During this time she took summer courses at 
the University of Massachusetts. 


When the present Center School opened she continued as a third grade teacher. 


It is interesting to note that her salary from 1923 - 1930 was nine hundred 
fifty dollars a year. Then she got a twenty dollar raise! It is obvious there were 
no salary scales or bargaining committees at that time. 


Mary Dalton never gave up on a pupil. She kept strict discipline in her class, 
but no time was too long to spend with a pupil who needed help. Many of her former 
pupils thought of her as “Aunt Mary". Parents said, “She was feared by children 


before they got to her class, but loved by the time they left." Children were her 
number one priority. 


She had a fine sense of humor and was well liked by her colleagues. The 
display case at the Center School is dedicated to her. 


She was a member of St. Patrick’s Guild, the Pioneer Valley Teachers 
Association and the Franklin County Teachers Association. 


Her forty-five year teaching career ended on January 11, 1957. She was on her 
way to school walking with a neighbor’s child. 
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1699" 1/70 


Lydia was born July 18, 1699, in New Haven, Connecticut, the oldest daughter of 
Samuel and Susanna (Tuttle) Todd. For the times, she grew up in an affluent and 
cultured home, well educated and sufficiently instructed to cope with managing a 
household on the frontier. These accomplishments would serve for the rest of her 
long life and be passed on to the children of her family for four generations. 


At the age of 18, on October 14, 1717, Lydia was married to Benjamin Doolittle, 
grandson of the founder of Wallingford, Connecticut, and a 1716 graduate of Yale 
College. While attending Yale with the expectation of becoming a pastor in some 
newly formed settlement, he had lived with an older sister and her husband, a London 
trained surgeon. This dual educational background and experience would be most 
useful, greatly appreciated and valued yet would lead to complication as time 
passed. Having learned of the opening for a full-time minister in a re-settled town 


on the upper Connecticut River, the newlyweds set off with possession and servants 
for Northfield. 


Over the years there have been a number of church controversies involving the 
ministers in Northfield, the first erupted in the 1730s. This one was fueled by the 
Biblical interpretation and a dynamic style of preaching of Jonathan Edwards in 
Northampton; and the obvious economic prosperity of Rev. Doolittle due to his 
ever-growing reputation as a surgeon. A number in the church questioned the depth of 
his adherence to orthodoxy and the time he spent in civic activities. 


The sudden death of Benjamin Doolittle on a January morning in 1749 was a shock 
to his family and to the town. For his family changes and reassessment of resources 
resulting in Lucius moving to the northern part of town to operate a well known 
tavern on the turnpike, and closer to land holdings in New Hampshire. 


Due to several deaths and remarriages in the Belden family, Jonathan, a widower 
in his sixties, had a real need for a wife and housekeeper. They were married and 


Lydia spent the first turbulant years of the Revolution in Northfield. Jonathan 
died in 1778. 


Jephet Chapin’s deceased wife, Thankful Dickinson, the sister of Jonathan 
Belden’s first wife, was an old acquaintance of the Doolittles. Jephet had been 
assigned to the defense of Northfield during "Father Role’s War" in the 1720s. 


In store for Lydia was another October wedding, sixty one years after the first 
in New Haven. The aging pair even repeated the honeymoon trip, forty miles to 
Northfield on horseback with no ill effects. Even to her husband in his last 
illness her identity was confusing, he often called her by his first wife’s name yet 
asked to see Madame Doolittle every day. Chapin died in 1786, and Lydia returned to 
Northfield to live out her remaining years with Lucius and his family in the old 
Doolittle Tavern located where Revell Hall now stands. She died in 1790, as the 


result of a fall, and so ended a full and busy life spanning the crucial years of 
our history. 
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LOTTIE EVA EVANS 


LS60P-81029 


Lottie Evans was one of five children born to Harvey James and Juda (Gould) 


Evans, the family connected with the former Robbins and Evans Store in East 
Northfield. 


Lottie taught school in Northfield Farms as evidenced by an attendance record 
of November, 1896, showing her as the teacher. 


Her brothers were Roselle A. and Frank E. Evans who operated a saw mill on 


Warwick Avenue and later operated Evans Brothers Lumber and Sawmill business on Glen 
Street for many years. 


One of Lottie’s sisters was Nettie Gilbert (Mrs. Charles Gilbert) of Northfield 
Farms, who with her husband, was prominent in that area of town. 


None of the Evans siblings had children. When Lottie Evans died on February 4, 
1929, she left a $500 Trust Fund to the town of Northfield to be used for charity. 


The accumulated fund is still in existence and is known as the Lottie Evans Trust 
Fund to be used for charity. 
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CLARISSA FIELD 
August 25, 1765 - 1840 


Clarissa, one of Northfield’s bright young ladies, must have had a great deal 
of loving care and attention. She was the first of eleven children of Rufus and 
Elizabeth Field. Clarissa was born blind in 1765 - a challenge and a tragedy for 
any family in any era. 


Her doll, ‘’Bangwell Putt’ is in the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Museum in 
Deerfield, Massachusetts and is noted as the oldest documented American made 
rag dol] in a museum. Bangwell was just one of a family of dolls owned by Clarissa 
and variously named; Pingo, Palica, Himonario and Ebby Puttence. 


Deacon Phinehas Field, uncle of Clarissa, gave Bangwell and a poignant poem by 
Clarissa to the Museum. The poem reads: 


Now I am blind, and cannot see; 

I have but little given. 

My patience is waiting for the Lord 
To carry me to Heaven. 


When I do arrive at the realms above, 
Where I have eyes to see, 

I hope in Heaven to praise the Lord 
To all eternity. 


In memory of my dying friends 
While I in life do spend, 

Yet by Gods grace, may see his face 
When I do have my end. 


Clarissa lived on Main Street before her family moved to the ‘Mountain’. We 
expect she visited her grandparents and many relatives living in the center as wel] 
as attending church in ’The Street’ where her family had a pew. 


We have no record of her attending school. Perhaps as the first grandchild of 
Seth Field, Northfield’s first schoolmaster, we can wonder if he might have helped 
her develop an imagination and the ability to express herself. 


After her parents had passed away Clarissa and her sister Fanny went to live 
with a nephew and family in the Farms. 


We know very little of her 80 years but we can be grateful for these treasures 
and the glimpse that they give us of a ‘special’ child’s life in Northfield in the 
late 18th and early 19th century. 
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NETTIE EVANS GILBERT 


1869 - 1949 


Nettie Evans was born in Northfield on May 2, 1869, the daughter of Harvey J. 
and Juda Evans. After graduating from the Northfield Seminary in 1890, she became 
an elementary school teacher and taught in South Vernon for most of the time before 
her marriage in 1905 to Charles Gilbert. They bought the beautiful colonial home in 
Northfield Farms now occupied by the Norman Fowlers. This house became the focal 
point for activities organized by Nettie for the youngsters at Northfield Farms. 


A devoutly religious lady, she decided that there should be a Sunday School in 
Northfield Farms, and what better place than the No. 4 schoolhouse. Social life in 
this small community revolved around Nettie and her Sunday School. She organized 
“sociables“ -- pot luck suppers -- at the schoolhouse, where she spent hours 
preparing, with her charges, entertainment for the parents and friends of her Sunday 


School pupils. They sang songs, prepared skits, gave recitations and generally had 
an entertaining evening. 


As a member of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, she interested Rev. 
Francis Pattison in holding evening services at No. 4. He, in turn, recruited 
professors from the Northfield and Mount Hermon schools, who took charge of the 
services on Sunday evenings for many years. 


Meanwhile, Nettie did a lot of substitute teaching in the area. She was a 
member of the Ladies Benevolent Society, who owned and maintained the Field Library 
where she served as librarian for a decade or more. 


There are but a few of us left who came under the influence of this energetic 
little lady. In the midst of our good times together, she taught us much about 
ourselves, and encouraged us to get a good education and seek horizons beyond 
Northfield Farms. She opened visions of beauty, of self-worth, and of service, as 


she lived her religion in the devotion and love that she gave to her neighbor’s 
children. 


Nettie died in her beloved home in October of 1949, leaving an Endowment Fund 
for the Trinitarian Congregational Church. But the legacy that she left in the 


hearts and minds of her young friends will remain with us for as long as we shal] 
live. ) 
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EVELYN SARAH HALL 
1885 - 1911 


Evelyn Hall, born April 13, 1885 near Westerly, Rhode Island, descended from a 
long line of sturdy, colonial ancestors who settled Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and from them she inherited what has been called the New England conscience. This, 
together with her deep love of nature and a real interest in the growing movement 
toward woman’s higher education, were central to her character. 


Fortunate in her adolescent years to have a number of strong, outstanding 
teachers, she was able to join the first class to graduate from Wellesley College. 
Wellesley and the Northfield Seminary had similarities in academic’ programs, 


activities, domestic work, and outings. And, both institutions had exceptional 
courses in Bible and religion. 


When the need arose to find a new principal for the fledgling Northfield 
Seminary, Mr. Moody turned to his friend and supporter Henry Durant and to the 


president of WSellesley College, Miss Freeman, for recommendations; Evelyn Hall! was 
the choice of both. 


Just before receiving the appointment to Northfield, she had written a friend, 
I must confess that I have not always escaped those "unholy tempers from which Miss 
--- often prays we may be delivered. There have been many vexatious things in this 


year’s experiences." Perhaps this was why her early students at Northfield 
considered her strict. 


Of the two women who steered the course of Northfield Seminary through the 
shakedown cruise of three years, the first, Miss Harriet Tuttle, laid a broad and 
deep foundation in spite of the difficulties encountered at the start of founding a 
school; Miss Emma Angell who followed, strengthened the work of her predecessor by 
broadmindedness, practical aims, and religious devotion. Miss Hall took up her work 
in September, 1883. Three months after her arrival Mr. Moody wrote her "All that I 


have heard has been in your favor, and I need not tell you how pleased I am to hear 
Pes 


Toward the end of her first year at Northfield Miss Hall wrote in her Wellesley 
class newsletter, “And yet I can say that my year at Northfield has been the best in 
my life. We have some of the finest girls I ever knew, and I am glad to use 
whatever powers I may have here in helping them to prepare for usefulness in the 
world." She wanted for her girls always the desire to do Christian work, and the 
hundreds of letters received before and after her death attest to the fact that Miss 


Hall went far beyond her goal, and at the same time gained students’ love and 
respect. 


The letters portray Miss Hall as self-effacing, gracious, modest, 
conscientious, poised, with quiet dignity, a sense of humor and above all, inner and 
outer beauty. Her decisions were carefully thought out and firmly stated; Paul 


Dwight Moody once wrote that his father had more confidence in her than in his own 
Judgement and that he, “stood aside and watched admiringly the work she did." 


Her work at Northfield ended in April 1911 when, after a long bout with cancer, 
she died in Westerly, Rhode Island at the home of her sister. 
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JOSEPHINE EMMONS LINCOLN HOLTON 


Josephine Emmons (Lincoln) Holton was born in Hingham, Massachusetts on May 9, 
1867, the daughter of Alfred and Julia Lincoln. She graduated from Bridgewater 
Normal School and came to Northfield to teach at the West Northfield Schoolhouse 
(now the VFW Hall). 


She married Clifford Izatus Holton on September 25, 1893. He was the son of 
Roswell and Mary Sheldon Holton. Their home was the Holton farm (now Old Yankee 
Farm) next to the Schoolhouse. 

Mrs. Holton was a member of the Northfield Grange and was organist there for a 
number of years. She was organist at the Advent Christian Church in Vernon, Vermont 
for about twenty years. 


Mrs. Holton died in September of 1956. 
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GERTRUDE MIRIAM HOLTON GIBSON 


Gertrude Miriam (Holton) Gibson was born in Northfield on October 13, 1896, 
the daughter of Clifford and Josephine Holton. On July 22, 1917, she married Ralph 
Van Dyke Gibson, of Richford, Vermont. 


Like her mother, Mrs. Gibson was a member of the Northfield Grange and was 
pianist there for many years. She was organist at the Advent Christian Church for 
46 years -- 1932 to 1979. 


Mrs. Gibson died in 1987. 
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ETHEL FRANCES JACKSON 
1893) > .1969 


Ethel Frances Jackson, the great grandaughter of builder/architect Calvin 
Stearns, was born to Fred C. Jackson (1859 - 1934) of Vernon, Vermont and Lizzie 
Eunice Stearns (1864 - 1952) of Northfield, Massachusetts. Her mother was the 
daughter of Marshall Stearns and grandaughter of Calvin, builder of Federal and 
Greek revival houses on Main Street in Northfield. 


Ethel was educated in the Northfield schools (No. 4 - Northfield Farms - Center 
school and the high school) and was valedictorian of her class of 1912. She then 
enrolled at the Fitchburg Normal School for two years and prepared herself for a 


teaching career. After three years teaching in the Berkshires she went to the 
Springfield School System and remained there for 38 years. She taught the whole 
"nine yards" and nature study -- one of her favorite subjects. 


Families requested that their children be enrolled into her nature classes, 
Which the children all enjoyed. Nature displays were stored in the attic of her 
home and added to, from vacations in Northfield, where she spent her summers. 
Warwick and Northfield were like a magnet to her, because of her ancestral homes 


there. She relived family memories after retirement in 1955, by visiting the Calvin 
Stearns houses. 


In retirement she continued writing the Stearns genealogy through the tenth 
generation. 


The Jackson Scholarship to Pioneer Valley Regional School, was her main concern 
for education and also gifts for beautification and preservation of historical items 
and family history of Northfield. 


Miss Jackson always stressed education, character of people, love of nature and 
love of our country. 


Note: A foot bridge at “Laughing Brook" in Hampden, Massachusetts was given in 
memory of her love of nature by Laurence Hammond, cousin. 
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VIRGINIA E. LEACH 


Virginia E. Leach was born in the hills of Colrain, Massachusetts on January 1, 
1914, one of two daughters and two sons of Arthur and Leafy (Stetson) Fish. After 
attending the local elementary schools there she graduated from the former Arms 
Academy in Shelburne and in 1932 from North Adams Teachers College. 


Soon after she came to Northfield Farms as a teacher at the old No. 4 School 
which had so served for a century. But she was to be one of the last teachers there 
as the centralization of the twentieth century came to even the small villages. 
Like many of the teachers before her she boarded at Gramma Leach’s and that is where 
she met her future husband. But first she went in 1936 to teach for two years at 
the Pierce Street Elementary School in Greenfield and it is with fortune that former 
pupils from both schools were found to recall her wonderful abilities. 


In the summer of 1938 she was married on Christian Hill, in Colrain, to Ralph 
Kenneth Leach, son of Ralph and Olive (Pierce) Leach, and engineer for many years 
for the Boston & Maine. Thus she made a bond with a family who since coming to town 
a century before had contributed greatly to its business and civic affairs. 


After their marriage, Mrs. Leach relinquished her official capacity as a 
teacher and the couple moved to Springfield, Vermont where the first of their six 
children was born. They then moved to Manchester, Connecticut where they met a 
couple who were to become lifelong friends. The special lure of Northfield must 


then have done its work for it was not too long before the family returned to 
Kenneth Leach’s home place. 


Virginia Leach then continued in an unofficial role as a teacher, first to her 
children, to the community and to the _ town. As one friend recalls, she was 
organized, diplomatic and encouraged others to become involved. Her talents were 
especially channeled and appreciated through her work in the Ladies Benevolent 


Society, the Field Library and as a neighbor who did a great deal to keep alive the 
idea and the fact of community. 


As a local correspondent to the Greenfield Recorder she performed a great 
service in documenting for all time the life of the Farms village. The camera and 
the pen were always at the ready. She was artistic as well, as the children wil] 
remember, writing and illustrating her own stories. 


As secretary of the Republican town committee she shouldered the large tasks of 
public relations and keeping abreast of state laws. She was also a member of the 
Catamount Campers Association and the Trinitarian Congregational Church. 


Her sense of personal power and direction could always be detected. Her sense 


of humor could be heard in her bright laugh that echoes yet along the banks of the 
Four Mile Brook. 
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JANET MABIE 

Her beloved Northfield was ever with her. In days of turmoil and anxiety, of 
Which as an early-day single parent (a disappointing divorce), she had more than her 
share, she would often seek the tranquility and orderly decorum of her girlhood 
memories at Roeburn. My grandfather, Reverend Henry Clay Mabie, referred to Roeburn 
and its chalet-like, solid appearance as “The Missionary Lodge“ as indeed it was. 
Evecy June the horse and buggy entourage would leave Dorchester for the two day trip 
to Northfield with my mother riding shotgun with her father. And there, all summer 
long, important religionists -- especially Baptist Missionaries from all over the 


world, including China, India, Africa and Europe would gather for business, 
meditation, conference and relaxation. 


Ruth was my mother’s given name and she secretly disliked it. Thought it “too 
biblical" and as soon as she could she discarded it in favor of her middle name, 
Janet. As the youngest of Reverend Mabie’s sizeable brood, she was an annual 
favorite among the throngs of guests -- especially at Grandfather’s famous Sunday 
breakfasts as she lovingly chronicled in her heartfelt book, "Heaven on Earth". 


Somewhat precocious, a woman acknowledged to be well ahead of her time, she was 
an early success in establishing a career and bringing up a child at the same time. 
Her creativity found early expression as a reviewer of drama and cinema in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Her talents, quickly recognized, led her to the coveted 
assignment of feature writer for the Christian Science Monitor in Boston where she 
covered the major stories of the day including the Lindbergh flight, Amelia 
Earhart’s exploits, the Hoover Administration, Hollywood Stars and the famed heros 
and heroines of the 1920s and early 1930s. In the mid thirties a new editor arrived 


and imposed staff restrictions which would be illegal today and Janet Mabie -- ever 
true to herself -- resigned. 


The remainder of her career was that of a free-lancer and her primary efforts 
were in "Ghost-writing" books. Her writing was done in behalf of both the famous 
and the little known. But it always contained the great flair for story telling she 
had perfected and all were successes in their way. Amelia Earhart (2 books), J. C. 
Penny (2 books), Hedda Hopper, Hollywood actress and columnist, Frances Farmer -- 
they were among the famous authors Janet Mabie “ghosted" for. One of her greatest 
successes was in behalf of an obscure country doctor from Vermont, Dr. DeForest C. 


Jarvis, "Folk Medicine" was on the best seller lists nationwide for several 
months. 


Janet Mabie was indeed, a woman ahead of her time. A woman of high intellect, 
insatiable curiosity, abundant love for her fellow man, great pride in her family 
and impeccable skill and insight as well as enormous courage. And I must insist 
that these high qualities were born, took root and were enriched by her early 
girlhood days in the delicious atmosphere of Roeburn at Northfield. 
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Cc. INA MERRIMAN 
We WAs} = a ekey) 


A "true" lady of Northfield, Crisina A. (Ina) Merriman, born November 28, 1878, 
was a direct descendant of one of the earliest settlers of Northfield. Her great, 
great, grandfather’s second wife, Lydia Harwood Stebbins, was one of the redeemed 
captives of the Indian attack on Charlestown, New Hampshire. “Crissie“ was born and 
grew up on the “Mountain", graduated from the Northfield Seminary in 1900. 


The following year "Crissie Ina“ was employed by the East Northfield Post 
Office as a clerk. She worked there, off and on, until 1907 when “Ina"“ attended 
Normal School in Boston, graduating in two years with a degree in gymnastics. Over 
the next four years she taught “physical education" at the Agnes Scott College in 
Decator, Georgia, the Graham Hal! College in Minneapolis, Minnesota and at the YWCA 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1914 “Ina" returned to Northfield to clerk at the 
bookstore. She settled into East Northfield buying the house at 155 Main Street and 
making a home for her parents. 


In 1928 "C. Ina“ started an association with the Dickinson Memorial Library 
which was to last throughout the remainder of her life. C. Ina Medrriman is 
remembered primarily for her work as Chairman of the Trustees of the Library. Her 
effectiveness may have resulted from her on-the-job training for in 1928 she was 


assistant librarian and the following year appointed head librarian Cat $37.50 a 
month). 


Miss Merriman was elected to the Board of Trustees in 1936. She was secretary 
from 1937 - 1940, when she became its chairman, a position she held until 1952 when 


she quietly “stepped down", resigning from the Board in 1953 and shortly thereafter 
moved to Brattleboro where she died in 1959. 


Her influence did not end there, for she left the Library a bequest of just 
under $6,000 unrestricted, principle and interest available. In 1963 the Trustees 
used some of the bequest to redecorate the first floor of the library with carpets, 


drapes, standing lamps and painting the walls. There is today about $2,000 in the 
Merriman Fund. 


People who remember her say she looked not unlike Grandma Clampett of the 
television show Beverly Hillbillies. Small but feisty, she appears to have been 
interested in her neighbors but not a social butterfly. In many ways she was 
typical of her generation, going with her mother to visit her uncle in Minneapolis 
and enjoying the Minneapolis State Fair (1906) returning there the following year to 
nurse her uncle, staying with him when she taught in Minnesota (1910 - 1913), 
surrounded and surrounding herself with family. Yet she went to Boston to school in 
gymnastics, surely not the most common degree to earn at the turn of the century, 
and then went south to teach, if only for one year. 


Library Trustee, Librarian, physical educator, post office clerk, aunt, dutiful 
daughter, articulate, petite feisty, and a loner; Crisina A., Crissie, Crissie Ina, 
Ina, C. Ina Merriman, truly one of the ladies of Northfield. 
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LYDIA CHARWOODS)D STEBBINS MERRIMAN 
1732 - 1808 


Lydia was one of the unfortunates to be captured by the ‘Indians’. With her 
soldier husband Asahel Stebbins(II) she was at Fort #4 in Charlestown, New Hampshire 
when it was attacked on August 27, 1757. Asahel was killed in the meadow and Lydia 
was taken captive to Canada on that fateful day. Emma Lewis Coleman in her studies 


of the captives indicates she was “carried away from her little children, the eldest 
being seven". 


Legend tells us that in her despair, and resigned to her fate, she “In full 
faith that the portals of eternal rest were about to open to her, she smiled upon 
her tormentors". Her captors mistook this for an act of courage and bravery, 
reconsidered her fate and she was treated kindly until her redemption in late 1758 
when Colonel Schuyler paid (Oct. 30) four hundred livres for her ransom. 


A widow with four children to raise she married Samuel Merriman, a widower with 
three children the nest year, and became the mother of seven more children. Both 
her husbands were military men in service to the province and perhaps acquainted, as 
they both served at Crown Point in 1757. 


It must have been an active and busy household at the corner of South Mountain 
Road. Lydia would have been responsible for feeding, clothing, and the health and 
well being of the large combined family. 


Her will gives us the best evidence we have of her generosity as a mother and 
the life style in which she lived. 


After her death, her possessions were divided among her surviving daughters 
Experience Stebbins, Lydia Merriman Alexander and Susanna Merriman Janes. That she 
had 6 silver teaspoons we know as each of her daughters, one daughter-in-law and 2 
grandchildren each received a spoon. Lydia had an extensive wardrobe as became her 
position in a leading family in the community. The list includes: 


black silk gown 1 linen petticoat 
striped calico gown blue woolen petticoat 
dark colored chintz gown white flannel petticoat 
dark calico gown scarlet cloak 
purple worsted gown riding hood 
tammey skirt satin bonnet 

1 pr. purple leather gloves 

1 black cotton shawl 


—_— 
SS = — — 


We can only guess at the fashionableness of these costumes in a rural 
community, but we can count the ‘new style’ in the furniture listed: a round tea 
table, rocking chair, 1 dining chair as well as chests, windsor chair, 2 red chairs, 
etc. She owned and we expect she could read as she willed three books, "“Watt’s 
World to Come" to her daughter Lydia Merriman Alexander, “Watt’s Psalms" to her son 
Levi Merriman and “Life of David Brainard" to her son Elijah Merriman. 


The evidence we have suggests a deeply religious, warm and caring individual, 
who led a fashionable, productive, busy life. Her greatest gifts to the community 
were her children who became the town’s leaders in the next generation. 
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DOROTHY LC. CCLAPPs: MILLER 


The Greenfield Recorder headline reads, “Mrs. Miller, Voice of Northfield 
Retires". John W. Haigis, Station Manager of WHAI named Dorothy Miller as “the 
finest correspondent we ever had at WHAI -- a real pro. The news programs broadcast 
from her home reflected her wide interests and involvement in home, community and 


national affairs". Mrs. Miller broadcast Monday through Friday from April of 1952 
until her retirement in 1960. 


The programs originated in her home and, as she talked over the microphone 
about town meeting, a wedding or a funeral, listeners could hear the trucks rumble 
around the corner of her lower Main Street residence. Dorothy Miller was 
cheerleader for the town. She would urge listeners to patronize ladies sales, 
admonish them to get out to town meeting. "“You’re paying the bills", she would say. 


Dorothy L. (Clapp) Miller was born in Northfield, March 10, 1894 the daughter 
of Mertiebel Mattoon and Luckey 0. Clapp. She graduated from Northfield High School 
and Fitchburg Normal School. She then taught school in Gill for several years. 
After her marriage to Carrol! H. Miller of Greenfield and following the death of her 
mother, she returned to Northfield to live on the Luckey Clapp farm. Here the care 
of her family which would include five children; Elizabeth, Raymond, Doris, Robert 


and Carolyn became only the first priority in her full and active involvement in the 
community. 


Dorothy was a life member of The First Parish Unitarian Church, serving 14 
years as superintendent of the Sunday School and terms as Clerk, Trustee and Parish 
Committee member. She was an active member and Past Master of the Northfield Grange 
and the Deerfield Valley Pamona Grange. 


As a former teacher her interest in education, and in nparticular the public 
schools, led to her presidency of the first P.T.A. in Northfield. She served nine 
years on the school committee and also served several terms as trustee of Dickinson 
Memorial Library. She was also active as a trustee of the Belcher Fund. 


Always interested in town government, Dorothy served an unexpired and two full 
3-year terms on the Town Finance Committee. She was a member of the Republican Town 
Committee for 24 years. A member of the Garden Club, Northfield Fortnightly Club, 
Historical Society and D.A.R. As a member of the Deerfield Valley Artists 
Association, Dorothy was an accomplished artist. Her particular talent was evident 
in her work in early American gold leaf stenciling on tinware and furniture. 
Examples of this talent still grace the homes of family and friends. 


Dorothy Miller was involved, with wide interests and a pro -- she was also a 
quiet, dignified and gentle lady. She died April 8, 1974. 
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SARAH E. GG. MINOTT 
June 10, 1857 - November 12, 1928 


Though ‘Sally’ as Sarah Minott was known, was not born in Northfield, she was 
descended from one of Northfield’s early families -- the Alexanders. This would 
have given her entry into nearly every house on The Street. If her predecessors had 
not opened the doors, her personality would have. 


In eight diaries dated 1900 - 1910, now owned by the Northfield Historical 
Society, we find a bubbly, warm, concerned neighbor. They portray a lady active in 
her church -- First Parish Unitarian, who lived in the village center and took part 
in all the social acitivites of the town. 


The events of the day in Northfield outlined in the diaries may seem provincial 
and dull today, but the reports are revealing. They help us understand travel 
before the automobile. Sally walked up and down the street for her friendly calls, 
used a horse and sleigh when needed and even went to call on a friend in the Farms 
by train -- down on the morning and back on the afternoon train. Sally would have 


loved the telephone but maybe not the television for she was a participant in life 
not an observer. 


She reported seasonal household tasks in detail. Mechanical and labor saving 
devices were not widely available in a small town like Northfield. It was hand work 
that cleaned the carpets, and packed the winter woolens away from the moths. 


We are indebted to Sally for the many pieces of ephemera that have come to the 
Historical Society from her estate. Programs of plays in which she acted, family 
items she preserved, a rare black doll she treasured, and detailed reports on the 
refreshments she served to her guests and was served on her vists about the street, 


all give us a glimpse into life as it was lived in Northfield at the turn of the 
century. ; 
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MAUDE MONTAGUE 
July 13, 1883 - December 14, 1948 


Maude Montague was a bulwark of the town. Her pleasant face bespoke confidence 
and her well-formed physique suggested generosity and efficiency. As the wife of 
Selectman Frank Montague, she was a support for him and for the people whom he 
served. She willingly assumed responsible positions in various town activities and 
associations, and her orderliness and ability to allocate responsibilities 
contributed to the development of capabilities in others. Although she was 
childless, she enjoyed doing things for and with children and assisted in raising 
funds for worthy causes. Her bearing was queenly, and, as the Worthy Matron of the 
Northfield Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, her floor work and her ceremonies 
were outstanding. As she required correctness in her conduct, she, in a kindly 
Manner, inspired it in others. Her devotion to God, and her admiration and respect 
for women of note in the Bible and in history were sincere. She gave of her 


abilities in church work and was a sympathetic and helpful neighbor to all of the 
people of the town. 


Maude Montague was born in Hinsdale, July 13, 1883, the daughter of Charles 
Dwight and Julia E. (Hilliard) Merriman. The family moved to Northfield when she 
was a child, and she attended local schools, including Northfield Seminary. After 
completing her education she taught in the local public schools until her marriage 
to Frank Montague, November 6, 1907. Her husband died September 14, 1945. 


Before moving to Main Street, the Montagues lived at Northfield Farms, at the 
corner of Millers Falls Road and Cross Road with Frank’s father, Henry Montague. 
When he died, they had the house built at 56 Main Street and he lived there until] 
the end of their lives. At Northfield Farms, Maude was very active in the Ladies 
Benevolent Society, an organization that served that area. 


She was a member of the Trinitarian Congregational Church and superintendent of 
the junior Sunday School for many years. She was the first president of the Women’s 
Guild of the church. 


She was a member of the school committee for many years. She was a past 
president of the Fortnightly Club and a charter member of Northfield Chapter, OES, a 
past matron and a trustee. She served one year as a deputy grand matron of the 
Grand Chapter of Massachusetts. 
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BETSEY HOLTON MOODY 
February 5, 1805 - 1895 


This mother of D. L. Moody, the evangelist who founded Northfield Seminary 1879 
and Mount Hermon Boys Schoo! 1881, spent her whole life of 90 years in Northfield. 
Born on the road to Greenfield in West Northfield February 5, 1805, the daughter of 
Luther and Betsey Hodges Holton, she was the fourth of thirteen children. The sixth 
and seventh were twins, Mary and Martha. 


When she was twenty years old her father must have met LaFayette when he was 
guest of near neighbor in Bennett’s Meadow, Samuel Allen. Allen was a graduate of 


Dartmouth College, a noted statesman, in fact a very honorable resident of 
Northfield. 


Her birthplace and childhood home had been in the Holton family from early in 
the town’s second settlement. The north part of the farm today is the site of 
Pioneer Valley Regional School. 


Early January 1828 she married Edwin Moody who was born in town in 1800. Their 
home, now known as The Birthplace, had belonged to his relative who moved to 
Greenfield. To them were born nine children: Edwin Isaiah, Cornelia, George, 
Edwin, Luther, Dwight R., Warren and twins Samuel and Elizabeth. Edwin Isaiah was 
always known as ‘Isaiah’. Since number 4 was Edwin, records say the first Edwin 
died young; not so. 


Betsey’s husband Edwin died of a heart attack in 1841, just a short time before 
the twins Sam and Lizzie were born. This left the widow in poverty to manage to 
bring up the children. The oldest child ’Isaiah’, instead of helping his mother ran 
away for years. Number 3 George helped father the young ones. He married and 
brought up his family in his mother’s home. Her noted son Dwight R. had great love 
and admiration for her. He was first named Dwight Lyman Ryther Moody probably 


because a Bernardston relative of his grandmother Phila Alexander, had recently 
died. 


Betsey Moody was loved by the seminary girls until her death, age 90. On her 
80th birthday the town of Northfield gave her a party and the school chose to 
dedicate Marquand Hall on that day. The rocking chair and other birthday gifts that 
she received are preserved in the Moody Museum. 


She and D. L. had the same birthday February 5, hers in 1805, his in 1837. 


Incidently, D.L.’s grandaughter, Emma Moody Fitt Powell had twins John and David who 
are still living. 


BESSIE MOORE 
1895 - 1970 


Bess Moore was born in 1895 in the family home on Maple Street, Northfield, 
Massachusetts. The daughter of Merrill Taft Moore and Jane Stiles Moore, she had an 
older sister Ruth Moore Shepard, a younger brother Merril! Miles Moore and a younger 
sister Esther Moore Boylston. Also three nephews Henry M. Shepard, James M. 
Shepard, Merril! Shepard and a neice Elisabeth Moore Baker. 


Bess attended Northfield public schools and graduated from Fitchburg Norma! 
School. She taught school for over forty years, most of that time as head of the 
Art Department of White Plains, New York, High School. While in New York she 
continued her studies at the New School of New York City. She enhanced her painting 
skills studying in New York with Kuniachi and later with Jay Conway at the Southern 
Vermont Art Center, Manchester, Vermont. 


In the summer months she returned to her home on Maple Street. She enjoyed 
traveling, first in Europe and later with fellow artists in the United States and 
Canada. She did numerous paintings on the Gaspe Peninsula and in the southwest. 
Another favorite subject was Millers Brook behind her home. 


Having had a father whose occupation was gardening, her paintings of flowers 
were outstanding. 


Miss Moore had numerous art shows and exhibited her art, (mostly water colors) 
in New York, Massachusetts and Vermont. 


Upon retirement, she made her home in Northfield and was persuaded to serve as 
the traveling art teacher at the Pioneer Valley Districts scattered grade schools. 
In the winter this was no small feat as she learned to drive after retirement. 


Miss Moore was a member of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, Northfield 
Garden Club and Fortnightly. 
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EVELYN PARKER 


Mrs. Evelyn Parker lived in Northfield for over 50 years. She first taught in 
a one room schoo! in Northfield Farms for several years and later taught Sth grade 
for over 25 years. Over 1,000 students had her for one class or another. 


She would like to be remembered as a teacher, and Northfield history was her 
favorite topic. 


All the students learned the Indian name for Northfield, Squakheag (although 
most could not spel] it). They walked to spots they had never noticed: where Aaron 
Belding was scalped, Michael Mudge’s well, etc. 


History was brought alive with the Beers’ Massacre, King Philip’s Hill, the 
Council Fires, arrow heads found in Northfield. Indians were not just on television 
and out west. They walked the woods of Northfield. 


During a quiet time at the start of each day, she read to the students. It was 
a few pages at a time, from historical stories based on facts from 1704, The Boy 
Captive of Old Deerfield, The Boy Captive of Canada, and from the time of the 
Revolution, Ben and Me. 


History with real people and places and real things. 
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») CONSTANCIA GLINKA PODLENSKI 


Constancia Glinka was born in the Village of Viktorowo, in the town of 
Krzynowloga Mala, Poland, on November 22, 1878. She came to America in July, 1900, 
and settled in Turners Falls. Soon after arriving she met her future husband, 
Joseph Podienski, who was also from Poland but had been in America for 13 years. At 
that time he was a logging contractor and had a crew of 6 to 8 men cutting logs in 
this general area. They lived in a shanty that was transported on a flatbed. She 


had to provide meals for the logging crew as well as wash their clothing. Water had 
to be carried from the nearest brook. 


Logging was only done in the winter. Summers were spent on a smal! homestead 
on Four Mile Brook Road. Eight years and 4 children later they managed to save 
enough money to buy a 30-acre farm on Pine Meadow in Northfield. They made cheese 
and butter and raised vegetables to sel! weekly in Turners Falls. Here they had 5 
more children: Stanley, Boleslaw, Julian, Helen, Wilbur, Egin, Frank, Mary, and 
Pauline. Boleslaw and Egin met with untimely accidental deaths in their teens. 


Joseph Podlenski died in 1918, after 18 years of marriage to Constancia. She 
raised all her children with no outside help. It was constant hard work -- she 
milked 20 cows by hand twice daily as well as cooked, washed, and tended the fields. 
The house and barn on Pine Meadow burned in 1939. The family moved to 96 Main 
Street and she and her sons ran a dairy farm milking over 100 cows. 


Constancia Podienski died at home March 11, 1985, at the age of 106. She is 
,) buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery. Six of her children survived her. 
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EMMA MOODY FITT POWELL 
December 16, 1895 - August 24, 1970 


Emma Moody Fitt Powell was born on December 16, 1895, in her parents home on 
Main Street, East Northfield. Although she spent happy years elsewhere with her 
parents and later with her husband and children she looked forward to summers spent 


in that house, still called “Green Pastures", until the Powell family moved there 
permanently in 1941. 


Wherever she was, fundamentally the town which included that house was the most 
important in the world to Emma. She believed it had a history to be proud of and 
special qualities worth working to preserve. She supported or initiated projects to 
improve the present and future of all aspects of life in Northfield -- always 
assisted by her husband who shared her respect and affection for the town. Through 
published or personal writings she hoped to inspire in others an appreciation of al] 
she felt Northfield stood for. Mail from far away places gave her great pleasure 
when the writer remembered the town fondly or asked for current news. 


Although new interests filled each year, Emma’s main activities from 1941 
almost until her death on August 24, 1970, were related to family, church and town 
While each dealt with changing times. As a Christian she took pride in furthering 
the ecumenical traditions prevalent in Northfield. As a town resident, a Moody, and 
an alumna of the Northfield Seminary she cared very much about town/gown good will. 


Aside from being an unofficial public relations agent Emma expressed her love 
for Northfield by being involved in the following organizations, community projects, 
and personal activities: 


Member of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, the Reading Club, the 
Fortnightly, the Garden Club, the Historical Society, the American Legion Auxiliary, 
the board of trustees of Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, New Hampshire, (which had 
an annual Northfield Day.) 


Northfield Civic Council writer of monthly news letters sent to servicemen and 
women from 1951 to 1968. ; 

Researcher and writer for pageants, programs, historical skits, or for her own 
speeches, book reviews and published biography of her grandmother and other 
ancestors who lived in Northfield. 

Columnist and feature article writer for the Springfield Union, the Greenfield 
Recorder, “Yankee" magazine among others. 

Head of the Students Aid Committee, a group of local women who arranged 

financial assistance to Northfield Seminary students. 

Chaperone of Junior Hostesses from Northfield on trips to A.R.C. parties at the 
Ft. Devens hospital during World War II. 

Sponsor of assorted charity events, sales, thrift shops, war relief meetings 
Which took place in the Powells’ home. 

Hostess to various organizations having socials and to newcomers so they would 


feel like welcome old-timers in their new home town, Northfield, as soon as 
possible. 
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MARTHA GERTRUDE FIELD STARKWEATHER 
1843 - 1913 


She was one of 12 children born to Horace Franklin and Mary E. (Gage) Field in 
Northfield Farms. Martha Gertrude was born September 21, 1843 and was married 
November 24, 1863 to George C. Starkweather of Roxbury, a lawyer. He died according 


to a news item, when their oldest child was 6 years old. She died in 1913 -- age 69 
1/2. 


Their children: 


1. Don Arther b. 8/20/1864 as of 1909 had completed 30 years with 


the R.R. - lived in New Mexico, California, and later Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 


2. Sidney Field b. 1/15/1867 attended Boston Norman Art School, 
m. November 4, 1892 Mary W. Ruggles, daughter of Samuel, a local: 
girl whom Sidney knew from school days. A charitable fund was 
left to the town in her name by Sidney. They lived in Rock Hill, 
New Jersey many years -- in later life in Berkshire, New York. 


3. Georgianna Gertrude b. 1868, d. 1870 


4. George Carpenter b. February 4, 1871 - 1935 was also a railroad 
man -- general superintendent of the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe. 
Lived in Texas and Kansas. Buried in Northfield Farms Cemetery. 


Because of Mr. Starkweather’s death, Mrs. Starkweather, better known as 
Gertrude, came back to Northfield Farms to live in the family home across from the 
Field Library. In 1909 the whole estate burned from a brush fire started by a spark 
from a passing train. A home was rebuilt and Edward Shearer now owns that property. 


The Field Library was the result of many donations from many people but the 
land and a trust fund from the Field estate helped establish the present library of 
Which Gertrude Starkweather was our first librarian. She was also a trustee for the 
Dickinson Library. 


Martha Gertrude Field Starkweather’s claim to fame would be her three fine sons 


and her exceptional appreciation for education. She taught many years in 
Northfield. 
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MARY TURNER STRATTON 
Manchel6.018S8 1923 


Mary Turner Stratton was the daughter of Dr. Elijah and Mary Turner Bruce 
Stratton. Born March 16, 1838 she lived with her parents on south Main Street, 
attended the local schools and took part in all the towns activities as befit a 
daughter of one of the long standing and prominent local families. 


When George Sheldon and J. H. Temple were compiling the 1875 History of the 
Town of Northfield they needed help from just such a volunteer as Mary T. A careful 
worker, devoted to her families history, willing to spend long hours bending and 
twisting at best afternoon light she painstakingly copied the records from each of 
the old cemetery tombstones in the towns oldest cemetery, Center Cemetery. 


Sheldon writes in the history "The following inscriptions embrace all that can 
be decyphered now, (1875) a few of the older ones having become oblitereated by age 
and the abrasion of many years exposure to frost and tempest upon an unsuitable 
material." One hundred and fourteen years later acid rain and other environmental 
pollutants have taken further toll on the legibility of the data on these same 
gravestones. 


Without the Marty T. Strattons of this world today’s eager social historians 
would find it difficult to study and interpret past and present generation 
Northfield residents of the interrelationships among Northfield families and would 
miss a great deal in appreciation and understanding. 


Maybe it was her example that prompted her neice Masi Hastings Slade to save 
family objects and to give them to the Northfield Historical Society. The Slade 
Collection is the best documented family collection of the societies holdings. 


The work that Mary Turner Stratton did for us and for future generations is 
invaluable. Persons interested in the geneology of Northfield families or scholars 
who do historical research bless her regularly. 
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RHODA FIELD WASHBURN 
February 6, 1785 | 


A true lady of Northfield, great grandaughter of Zecharia and Sarah Mattoon 
Field, grandaughter of Seth and Susanna Doolittle Field, and daughter of Henry and 
Rhoda Stratton Field, Rhoda Field must have had a sense of security and of her place 
in the community into which she was born. The Fields, Doolittles and the Strattons 
were active in town affairs from the time of the third settlement and the owners of 
large areas of rich farmland both in the center and in the Farms and mountain 
sections of town. 


Much would have been given to her and much would have been expected of her. 


Preserved today is a drawing taken from a ‘School Girl Art’ painting which she 
may have done while she was a student at Deerfield Academy, c. 1800. The original 
was painted on wood and shows the house where she lived in the Farms, rectangular, 
of brick, with a boat at a landing near the yard which runs to the Connecticut 
River. The Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association Museum also had her copy book done 
While she was at the Academy in Deerfield. 


Rhoda married Dr. Cyrus Washburn August 19, 1806, and moved to that part of 
Northfield that is now Vernon, Vermont. The Delft punch bowl in the Northfield 
Historical Society is believed to have come from her parents home and probably came 
to them from the Seth Fields. As Mrs. Washburn, she, with her husband, took an 
active part in all the community affairs in their home town of Vernon, Vermont. 
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BERNICE MARY WEBSTER 
1895 - 1985 


Born in 1895 in Northfield, Bernice Webster attended Northfield High School, 
Northfield Seminary and Massachusetts College of Art in Boston. She lived in New 
York City, Croton Falls, New York, nine years in Vermont and spent her later years 
in her native Northfield. 


She exhibited her paintings, many of them landscapes, in many art shows in New 
York State, Vermont and Massachusetts and had one-man shows in many New England 
villages. 


Represented in private collections in twenty-one states, she has been listed in 
“Who’s Who in American Art", “Who’s Who in New York", “Who’s Who in the East" and 
"Who’s Who in American Woman". 


Born in Northfield in 1895; died in Northfield in 1985. 
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MIRA WILSON 


Mira Wilson, Headmistress of Northfield School for Girls (1925 - 1952) at the 
time of her death in April 1953 left as her legacy a private secondary school for 
young women whose reputation for academic excellence was unequaled by any other 
school in the east. When Miss Wilson, as she was always known by her students, was 
appointed principal of the School in 1929 she took up residence in a home built at 
the time as a home for the principal or Headmistress of the School (later to become 
known as Wilson House) on the northeast corner of the campus. Incidently this house 


was given in 1930 the "Good Housekeeping" award for the best designed home of the 
year. 


Miss Wilson soon became a role mode! for thousands of “her girls". Gentle, yet 
firm, given to high standards of conduct and spiritual living, an accomplished 
player of the violin, filled with compassion and a deep concern for the problems of 


the adolescent girls in her school, she exemplified the loving Christian woman so 
often found in New England. 


When first meeting her, parents were immediately struck by her love for and 
understanding of her students. 


Miss Wilson, a former family member of the Department of Religion of Smith 
College, brought to the Northfield School for Girls and to the Town of Northfield 
all the attributes that one has come to expect in the New England woman past and 
present Christian charity, virtue and learning. 
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UNION HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


When the town of Northfield built a ’new’ school building in 1800 at the corner 
of Main and School Streets, it was expected the second floor would soon be used for 
a high school program. By 1815, when this did not happen, the second floor space 
was sold to a committee of prominent local citizens who managed this hall space for 
church services, dances and other entertainments. 


In 1805 Miss Sally Williams of Warwick, daughter of Harriet Dickinson Williams 
and grandaughter of Squire Obadiah Dickinson of Main Street opened the Union Hall 
School for Girls. She was succeeded by Miss Patience Bancroft from 1814 to 1817. 
The school had grown by then to include young ladies from surrounding towns as wel] 
as daughters of Northfield families. Her successor was Hannah Blake. 


Three of the pupils who attended this Union School for Girls under the Misses 
Bancroft and Blake were the Draper sisters who themselves became an important 
influence in the education of young women in Northfield. Emily in 1823 took over as 
mistress at Union Hall to be followed by her sgister Elizabeth in the same position. 
The third sister Julia in 1817 became one of the town’s early public school teachers 
when she began her career at District School #3 in the upper Farms. 


Attendance at the newly opened Union Hall must have been a welcome alternative 
to the expense, problem of traveling and boarding in what would have seemed a 
distant town in the era of the “horse and buggy’. 


Union School was a predecessor of the larger Northfield Academy for Useful 
Knowledge, incorporated in 1829 for both boys and girls. By the mid i800s this 
academy became the Northfield Institute, it lasted well into the century. 


Another school for girls was still to develop in Northfield. D. L. Moody in 
1879 opened the Northfield Seminary and this is still an important educational 
institution for young ladies. The "Sem" has been joined by the Mount Hermon Boy’s 
School from across the river and is now called Northfield Mount Hermon. 
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